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period. Luther not only favored public
schools, but his doctrine made them a neces-
sity to his followers. He held that individu-
als were responsible for their beliefs, and that
these beliefs were to be based on the personal
study of the Bible; hence, it was necessary
for every one to learn to read. Previous to
Luther's time, Lathi had been generally
taught in the schools, and little or no atten-
tion had been given to the teaching- of the
mother tongue. Kow children were taught
to read and write their own language. The
invention of printing., which occured a few
years before, made it possible to supply the
people with books and thus aided in the
work of general education throughout Eu-
rope. The status of the common schools in
each of the European countries is treated in
the respective articles, under the subhead
EDUCATION.

In America. The American colonists gave
early attention to education. Schools were
established in Boston as early as 1635, and
in 1637 the General Court of Massachusetts
decreed that every town having fifty fam-
ilies should establish a common school for
the instruction of the children who desired
to attend. The expenses of such schools were
to be met either by the town as a whole or
by the families whose children attended.
The same act provided for the establishment
of a grammar school, which should fit boys
for college, in every town of 100 or more
families. Connecticut and New Haven fol-
lowed within the next few years, but no sys-
tem of public schools was established in
Rhode Island until 1790. Among the Middle
Colonies, the Dutch in 3sTew York organized
a system of public schools before that colony
was taken by the English. After this event
little attention was paid to public education
until after the Revolution. The Swedes in
New Jersey and Delaware also founded
schools, and the charter granted William
Penn provided for a system of public educa-
tion. This, however, was not carried out until
long after Penn's death. In 1698 tne Society
of Friends established a school in Philadel-
phia, which is now known as the Penn Char-
ter School, but it was not until after the
middle of the eighteenth century- that meas-
ures were taken for systematic instruction
of the children by the colony.

The Southern colonies, having "an entirely
different social system, did not establish pub-
lic schools. The large plantations and the

consequently sparse settlement of the coun-
try made such institutions practically im-
possible during the early history of these col-
onies. The children of planters were taught
in their homes, either by tutors or gov-
ernesses, and the boys of some wealthy fam-
ilies were sent to England to complete their
education. The growth of slavery, following
the Revolutionary War, perpetuated the
early institutions of the South, so that few
free public schools were established in the
slave-holding states until their reorganiza-
tion after the Civil War.

The resources of the country were so thor-
oughly taxed during1 the Revolutionary War
that but little attention could be given to
education; consequently there was no prog-
ress in the common schools during that pe-
riod. After the close of the war the New
England states gave attention to their
schools. With the exception of Massachu-
setts, in 'New England and all other parts
of the country, free public schools were con-
sidered charitable institutions, maintained
for the education of the children of those
families who were too poor to pay for the
instruction; and wherever possible rate bills
or local taxes were assessed on all families
sending children to these schools. This plan
made the schools odious to those for whom,
they were established, and contemptible to
others; consequently it did not succeed.

The establishment of public schools at
state expense was undoubtedly delayed be-
cause of the lack of funds, and the condi-
tion of the country was such during the years
immediately following the Revolution that
increased taxation for any purpose was im-
possible. In 1805 the Public School Society
of ISTew York was formed. The purpose was
to maintain schools for the instruction of
those children whose parents were unable to
provide it themselves, but the plan was soon
broadened to include all children who ap-
plied, and from this the ascent to the support
of common schools by the state was compara-
tively easy. Soon after this 'New York pro-
vided for county supervision of schools.
Pennsylvania was somewhat behind Hew
York, but the New England states were in
the van of the movement. As the states west
of the Alleghanies were organized,, school
systems, modeled after the plan of tne states
from which the settlers had come, were in-
stituted.                    - .           ......"
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